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SLAVERY. 
THE RIGHT OF NORTHERN INTERFERENCE. 


“What right,” says the slaveholder, “have you non-slaveholders, 
citizens of other states, to interfere in my domestic affairs—to come 
between me and my slaves? You might as well step between me and 
my children, and dictate the terms of my family government. Is sia- 
very any concern of yours?”—Yes, it is. Slavery is not a domestic 
affair. ‘The power of the master, is not the natural power of a father 
over his children, but the usurped power of a tyrant over other men’s 
children. Slavery is not famiiy government, but the destruction of 
families. All the families of the earth are as much concerned to put 
it down, as they would be to put down, if they could, the cholera, or 
yellow fever, or plague. We have a better right to interfere between 
master and slave, than we had to interfere between Greek and Turk, 
between Pole and Russian, between the vassals of Europe and their 
arbitrary tyrants. The evil is nearer, more contagious, and a thoué 
sand times more dreadful. The oppressors are united with us by 
many political ties, they mingle with us in business and pleasure, they 
spread their thoughts and feelings before us, they tempt us to partake 
with them or imitate them in oppression. Some of us by the blandish- 
ments of slavery are strongly and daily tempted to become tyrants, 
and more are exposed, by its rapacity, to become the victims of tyran- 
nj. There is such a thing as the spirit of slavery; and it is a spirit 
hostile to free institutions—a deceitful spirit—an undermining, canker- 
ing, corrupting spirit—the very elect are sufficiently in danger from it. 
It is the spirit which has built its great nests and its little nests all 
about the thrones of Europe—those old rookeries whose tenants pick 
the very bones of the king-ridden people. But to us, those enslaving, 
establishments are comparatively harmless. We fear not their force, 
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and we are not within reach of their seductive arts. But what if those 
kingdoms were set afloat on the Atlantic and towed up along side of 
us? What if our chief merchants, and leading politicians—what if the 
poets, philosophers, lawyers, editors, and divines,—the men who do 
our thinking for us, were intimate at the courts of Vienna and St. 
Petersburgh—dancing with the daughters of Prince Metternich (if he 
has any) and kissing the hand of his Imperial Majesty, the sublime 
autocrat, Nicholas, &c. &c., would not our free institutions be in some 
danger of being sapped by the spirit of slavery? The autocrats, it 
must be remembered, have abundantly improved numerous opportuni- 
ties to fleece their people, and have something to give to the polite, sleek 
fellows who will consent to prop up their old thrones—something that 
will make them sleeker and glossier than before. We know well 
enough how little our worthy, free-minded republican fellow citizens 
would relish such sort of congeeing to tyrants. We know well 
enough what sort of interference they would soon set about. They 
would say, the question of liberty is a question of principle, not of geo- 
graphy. We will talk, write, print and vote against all who sympa- 
thize with the oppressor rather than the oppressed. The oppressed 
shall have our whole sympathy, and so far as the laws of nations 
admit, our active aid, 

It is said, any agitation of the subject of slavery must excite the 
North against the South, and involve the nation in a geographical 
quarrel. It will do no such thing. The question is altogether one 
of principle, and not one of sectional interests. 'The war of anti- 
slavery and pro-slavery is not a geographical war. The two parties are 
diffused over the whole country. There are far more abolitionists at 
the South than at the North. In two of the states, South Carolina 
and Louisiana, they constitute a numerical majority. In siding with 
the majority of the people of those states, do we not side with the 
states? It is true, the abolitionists of the South are more oppressed, 
they actually suffer all the evils which a pro-slavery aristocracy is 
striving to bring upon those of the North. Their right to use the press 
is wholly prostrated—they are not allowed even to read a printed 
book, nor to meet together and petition for a redress of grievances ; 
in fact, wrong and outrage have done them their worst, and triumphed 
over every vestige of their human rights.* But is that a reason why 
we sho::\d not take their part? Are we to be accused of going against 


* For a full exposition of the treatment of southern abolitionists, see Anti- 
Slavery Record, January 1837 
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the South, when we advocate the interests of more than half the popu- 
lation of the South? Are we the enemies of the South, when we would 
redress the wrongs of 2,400,000 of her people, without violating 
the rights of any? Let it be remembered, too, the question lies be- 
\ tween these 2,400,000, and that portion of the white population who 
claim them as their property—and not between them and the whole 
white population. Now, on an average, the slaves claimed by an 
estate, are far more numerous than the persons directly interested in 
the property of the estate. Hence the slave population is a majority 
over the white population that can, even by slaveholding laws, esta- 
blish any claim of property in them. As between them and their 
masters, they are, in fact, the people of the South. ‘The simple truth 
is this. At the South there are two parties in conflict, and the aboli- 
tionists of the North take sides with the wronged party, which is also 
the largest party. 

And there are slaveholders at the North. Some there are who actu- 
ally hold their fellow-citizens as property in more southern states. 
Witness the case of Jack vs. Mary Martin, in the Supreme Court of 
the state of New York, in which it wag decided that Mrs. Martin, a 
lady resident in New York city, had not only a right to hold slaves in 
Louisiana, but to send them back, if any of them should escape from 
her plantation toa free state. And many others who are not slave- 
holders in fact, are so in feeling. Witness the mobs innumerable, 
openly or covertly got up by “men of property and standing,” solely 
to vindicate the right of property in human flesh. 'There are multitudes 
among us, high in wealth and office, and strong in the influence de- 
rived therefrom, who have shown themselves ready to go to any degree 
of violence in the defence of slaveholding principles. Would such 
men object, in a change of circumstances, to slaveholding practice ? 
No. They are slaveholders in heart—men who love wealth, and 
power, better than they love their fellow-men. The line which runs 
between the pro-slavery and the anti-slavery camps, is not a geogra- 
phical, but a moral line. ‘The two principles are at irreconcileable war, 
—the two parties cannot peacefully coexist ; either the one must be 
driven from the geography of the globe, or the other must be wholly 
and permanently brutified, or the conflict must be eternal. 

Northern interference, forsooth! The complaint comes with an ill 
grace from the master. It is the slave who has a right to complain of 
northern interference. While he has been gagged and pinioned, the 
master has been courting northern interference against him. While 
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the slave has been toiling in forced silence on the rice or cotton plan- 
tation, his master has been travelling over the North, and prejudicing 
the minds of the people against him and his rights, by the cruel calum- 
nies of his not being able to take care of himself, and of his being ready 


to cut his master’s throat if freed. While the slave has been driven to . 


daily labor on his peck of corn a week, the master has been feasting 
at his expense, and driving fine bargains with the northern merchants ; 
whereby they, admitted to a share of the plunder, take part with him 
against the slaves. Slaveholders have never dreaded northern inter- 
ference against the slaves. They are willing enough that northern 
legislatures should pass laws to help them recover their fugitives. 
They are willing enough that northern ministers should preach in 
favor of slavery. And they are willing that northern editors should 
publish as much as they please about the “delicate subject,” if they 
will only say it ought not to be discussed: dwell on the horrors of St. 
Domingo, as if they were caused by emancipation, and assert that the 
slaves are better off than if they were free. Give the slaves but the 
power of speech, and they could tell of a northern interference as mean 
and malignant as mammon ever hired, or malice ever executed. They 
could tell of colleges bought with southern students and southern money. 
They could tell of ministers of the gospel bought with southern sala- 
ries. They could tell of authors and editors, legislators and judges, 
bought by southern patronage and southern votes. They could tell 
of public sentiment poisoned against them, and all the fiend-like pre- 
judices of the infernal pit stirred up against them. It is time that this 
sort of interference should be met by a counter-interference. 

To say nothing of our own rights and interests endangered by sla- 
very, we have a right to interfere, and it is our solemn duty to do so, 
because the noblest instinct God has implanted in our nature prompts 
us to take the part of the weak against the strong, of the wrong suf- 
ferer against the wrong doer. ‘This impulse ‘ve cannot resist without 
doing violence to our natures, and sinning against God. ‘The slave- 
holders themselves profess to reverence the principle, and be guided by 
it in their sympathy for the oppressed—wherever their own interests 
‘are not concerned. 

But the penalty of disobedience to this high impulse is the loss of 
our own rights. Let us see more particularly how slavery endangers 
our own liberties. 

It is said, our fathers made a compact with the fathers of the South, 
whereby we have given up all right to do any thing for the overthrow 
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of slavery. If they did, they compacted away our liberties, as we shall 
presently see. ‘Two facts out of a multitude are sufficient to show this; 
1, Here are three or four large denominations of Christians which 
embrace, each within its pale, slavehollers and non-slaveholders. 
Their leaders meet together—not a word must be said on this subject; 
they recognise each other as Christians—the non-slaveholders are de- 
lighted with the noble, generous, hospitable spirit of the slaveholders, 
and learn to regard slaveholding itself without abhorrence. Ience 
the high sanction of religion is thrown around, not the slavery of the 
“ Africans,” but the principle of property in man. Hence even reli- 
gious men feel no scruple at all to go to the South, and become slave- 
holders, slave-drivers, slave-traffickers, They can amass a fortune 
by buying and selling their fellow Christians, and yet remain in good 
standing with the church! 2d. Our congressmen meet on slaveholding 
territory the representatives of slaveholders, and are thrown into the 
same crucible with them, to form anew their habits, thoughts and 
feelings. What wonder if some of them should come out slaveholders 
in spirit? Is the human heart incorruptible? ‘Can a man take live 
coals in his bosom and not be burned ?”—All the while, it must be 
remembered, not a word can be said against slavery, on account of 
the compact. 

While these two avenues to the heart of the whole people are left 
open—with every thing to drive forward the barbed shaft of slavery, 
and no power to retard it—do we:think that heart is safe? Nothing 
in human affairs is more certain than that, with such a temptation at 
work upon them, night and day, and nothing to oppose it, our leading 
men in church and state, would soon be prepared to make slaves. 
And with a slaveholding spirit well established, there would be no 
stopping at one particular color. It would soon be found that a great 
many white men are unable “to take care of themselves ;” and might 
be conveniently and comfortably provided for, by turning them into 
chattels. ‘The process would begin with the poorest and most spirit- 
less, of course. But it would be cunningly managed, and would work 
upwards rapidly. There are many ways of making slaves when men 
have the heart to doit. Are we, the “common people” of the North, 
sure that we have parted with none of our rights already to gratify the 
slaveholding tastes that our divines have caught at their general con- 
ferences, and general assemblies? That we have lost none for what 
our great men have learnt at Washington? We appeal to common 
sense, whether our liberties are worth a straw, we being bound by a 
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compact not to oppose the worst species of tyranny. If we may not 
pour upon the detestable usurpation of property in man, the scorch- 
ing, annihilating rebuke which it deserves, we have not the least 
security that we shall not ourselves be fettered hand and foot by it, 
and driven to the shambles. Better that the compact were scat- 
tered in ashes, than be bound by it to roast to death over the slow fire 
of slavery. 

The truth is, the compact reserves to us, and sacredly guards the 
best possible armor, offensive and defensive, against slavery —THE 
LIBERTY OF SPEECH AND OF THE PRESS. It never 
bound us, openly or tacitly, not to use this armor. It is because we 
are in compact with slaveholders, that we are the more bound to use 
it. We are in compact, be it remembered, with the whole South. And 
we are bound to promote the liberty and happiness of the whole South, 
as well as to defend and promote our own. If there are men at the 
South who hate liberty, and are determined we should surrender ours 
for the support of slavery, let them take the responsibility of dissolvmg 
the compact as soon as they choose, and run the risks of another sort 
of warfare. For ourselves, we are willing to abide by the whole com- 
pact, but not by a part of it. 

It may be said, “true, we are interested in slavery, and have the right 
to talk about it, but what good will itdo? We have not the power to 
abolish it.” 

Suppose we have not the power to abolish it, we have the power to 
guard against its encroachments. This may be done by talking and 
printing, and cannot be done otherwise. But it is not true that we 
have not the power to abolish it. By the most express sanctions of 
the constitution, congress has power to abolish it at the seat of the 
national government, and in congress a majority of forty are from free 
states. Ifthe free states please, they can banish slavery from the ten 
miles square, and make it safe for northern free citizens to reside there. 
They can say that men and women shall not be an article of barter 
between the states, As northern men, then, it is cur duty and right to 
give congress no peace, till the principles of the constitution are car- 
nied out in the District of Columbia, and the internal slave trade is 
abolished. To bring the North up to this work, it is necessary that 
the spirit of slavery at the North be met and conquered. The preju- 
dice of caste must be killed and buried. Colored men must be 
allowed to take the place, freely, to which their manhood entitles 
them. Let the North come up to the exertion of its legitimate and 
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constitutional powers in the spirit of freedom. Let her say to the 
holders of the bond for human flesh, take the flesh that is in your 
bond, but take more at your peril—in the language of Portia to the 
Jew :— 





“ prepare thee to cut off the flesh; 

Shed thou no blood ; nor cut thou less, nor more, 
But just a pound of flesh: if thou tak’st more, 
Or less than a just pound—be it but so much 
As makes it light, or heavy, in the substance 

Or the division of the twentieth part 

Of one poor scruple; nay, if the scale do turn 
But in the estimation of a hair,— 

Thou diest, and all thy goods are confiscate,” 








Let the North yield the penalty of the bond,—let her stand by her 
“compact” in this spirit, and it might soon be asked in regard to the 
South, “ Why doth the Jew pause?” The fact is, the flesh is not in 
the bond. ‘The South never dared to put it there, except by an equi- 
vocation. She demands that we yield her both flesh and blood, by 
courtesy of interpretation ;—and we have been courteous—most mur- 
derously courteous !—Is there not something for us to do? 

But we have another power, which may be brought to bear still 
: more effectually upon slavery in the southern states. ‘That wicked- 
i ness is sustained in those states by the countenance of Christian 

' churches—not the churches of those states, but of ours. Nothing but 
the precious ointment of a good name in the Christian world, saves the 
abomination from becoming too offensive for the endurance of even 
most of the slaveholders themselves. Let all Christian churches, out 

| of slaveholding communities, call it by its right name, ROBBERY, 

. and separate from its perpetrators accordingly, and slavery could not 
last five years. ‘Thousands of slaveholders would be thrown into tor- 
ment—the worm that never dies would be set at work in their bosoms— 
they would find it as uncomfortable to hold slave property, as to hold 
in their bare hands red hot iron. Is there not something we can do? 

Let us notice two or thi 2e objections: 

1. Our agitation of this subject will only put back emancipation, and 
sttbject the slaves to more cruel treatment. We take the objection in 
this form, because in this form it oftenest meets us. But it is a felo de 
se,—it cuts its own throat. If our agitation subjects the slave to more 
cruel treatment, it cannot put back emancipation, for the fact is a proof 
that emancipation was everlastingly back already. On the other hand, 
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if there was at the South any sincere disposition to get rid of slavery, 
the agitation of the subject could not possibly put it back. A sincere 
disposition to do justice, strong enough to stand any chance of 
triumphing over the lust of power and pelf, could not be turned from 
its purpose by any expression of opinion or sympathy in favor of the 
slave, however imprudent it might be. Who ever heard of a man, 
penitent enough to make restitution for a life of plunder, being turned 
back to increased robbery, out of spite at an injudicious reprover? ‘The 
objection is ridiculously absurd, and would not be advanced but in a 
miserably bad cause. Have the autocrats of history yielded free con- 
stitutions to their subjects unasked, in still and slavish times? Have 
they increased their own prerogatives, and doubled their chains, as 
they heard the distant murmur of popular agitation? Have they been 
most mild and complaisant and merciful, and most backward to use 
their extortionary arts, while there was no voice or press to reveal 
their deeds? Perhaps the objector has an edition of the book of hu- 
man nature, in which it is written that power is the least abused where 
it has fewest checks; that tyrants will usurp least when left to them- 
selves ; that bad men will commit the fewest crimes when least sus- 
pected ; and that thieves will steal least when least watched. 

As we have read human nature, in the old received edition, it is 
always a safe thing to put men, who are trusted with power, upon their 
good behaviour, by a full exposure of their derelictions. We have 
never supposed that our public officers at Washington were made 
more corrupt, and driven to dive deeper in the pockets of the people, 
by the watchfulness and clamor of the opposition. And for the same 
reason, we cannot believe that the slaves are treated more harshly on 
account of the exposures made by the abolitionists. The slaveholders 
are disturbed because there is too much truth in these exposures,—will 
they therefore go right on to make them more true by still greater atro- 
cities? Let it not be said, the slaves are so much stirred up by the 
measures of the abolitionists, that greater severity is necessary to 
retain them in bondage. This, alas, is not true! Would to God the 
slaves only knew what the thousands of abolitionists at the North are 
doing and feeling for their deliverance! But through the tyranny of 
their heaven-daring oppressors, probably not one in ten of them knows 
any thing of the matter,—none of them, any thing like the truth of it. 
If there is an increase of severity on account of our agitation, it must 
be perfectly gratuitous and spiteful. 

But what if there is an increase of severity on account of our efforts 
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—does it follow that we do the slaves a wrong? Where is the man 
so dead to manhood that he will dare to stand up and say that death is 
not preferable to eternal chattelship? ‘The men who talk of cmbitter- 
ing the cup of the slave, know little of its bitterness. It is already 
the superlatively concentrated extract of gall and wormwood. The 
slaves, doubtless, might be worse abused as brutes; but as men, the 
last possible wrong was done them when they were turned into salea- 
ble commodities. It falls not much short of an insult to the majesty 
of the human soul—God’s own image—to talk about making its con- 
dition worse, after it has passed under the auctioneer’s hammer, In 
the name of outraged humanity, we say to the objector, especially if he 
be, as is often the case, a slaveholder, do your worst—make the slave’s 
burden intolerable for a brute, and he shall the sooner be a man ! 

2. The agitation of this subject will divide the churches, and destroy 
religion. 

True religion was never redundant in this world, and least of all 
can it be spared at the present time in our country. If the agitation 
of the slavery question does destroy religion where it exists, or prevents 
it from growing where it does not, there is proof conclusive that the 
agitation is not managed as it should be. “ Pure reiigion, and unde- 
filed before God and the Father,” says the Apostle James, “is this, To 
visit the fatherless and widows in their affliction, and to keep oneself 
unspotted from the world.” We know not where to look for a better 
definition. Nor can we see why caring and praying and acting for 
the slaves should hurt such religion. Is there any thing in being an 
abolitionist which necessarily prevents one from showing kindness to 
the “ fatherless and widows,” or which necessarily exposes one to the 
defilements of the “world?” On the other hand, how can one care 
as he should for the “ fatherless and widows,” and abhor and shun, as 
he should, the plague-spots of worldly policy, who does not plead for 
the rights of the slaves in their affliction—children by thousands made 
fatherless, and wives widows, by the auctioneer’s hammer? We are 
not aware that abolitionists have been found particularly deficient in 
the Apostle James’s sort of religion, and for our life we cannot see how 
their principles can possibly destroy such religion, or hinder the revival] of 
it. And we are inclined to think the days, and places, and people, who 
are too holy for the inculcation of such a religion, are holy over much. 

Again, it does not follow that the division of churches necessarily 
destroys religion. ‘This is a strange doctrine to be held, in the ab- 
stract, by Protestants, or indeed by Catholics. Who came to make a 
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man’s foes those of his own household, and to divide the Jewish 
church ? 

The principal ecclesiastical communities in this land are strange 
anomalies; each allowing a minority of its members to live in prac- 
tices branded as sins by its own standards. Religion has nothing to 
gain by the unity of such bodies; unless, indeed, slavery ts. as the 
patriarchs of Carolina hold it to be, one of her ordinances—tn which 
case the first business of the said churches is to correct their standards. 
If these standards be correct, the national church eonnections built on 
them should forthwith be split—split where they will. What should 
we think of a temperance society, which retained in good standing on 
its roll a score or two of habitual sots? ‘Would such a society have 
the impudence to say in its defence, “these men are perfectly tempe- 
rate, with the exception of gin-slings ; we must in charity suppose they 
are temperance men at heart, and we dare not risk the cause of tem- 
perance by dividing her ranks ?” 

3. This agitation, if continued, will split the union of the states, and 
lead to civil war. 

If there is an abolitionist who does not deprecate these tremendous 
evils, we have no fellowship with him. We love our country, and all 
her people, and her political institutions, to the full length and breadth 
of their democracy. And this is the very reason for making no peace 
nor truce with slavery. ‘The gallant ship is on fire, and must burn to 
the water’s edge, unless water be let into her hold. Shall we refuse to 
do it, lest she should go to the bottom? Slavery, if left to the slave- 
holders, will ruin the country, and that soon. The South is in a state 
of ruin already. Her honor lies blighted and blood-smeared in the 
dust. Her population is made up mostly of starving, terror-stricken 
slaves, and blustering prodigals. Such a state of society is, in all 
common sense, a state of perpetual destruction. Civil war is only one 
of the necessary consequences which must soon come out of it. The 
only question is, whether, at the risk of what must come soon if we 
refuse to do it, we will do our simple duty, and apply the only remedy 
within our reach which has any chance of saving our country, or any 
part of it. If slaveholders will be foolish enough to dissolve the union, 
and take up arms against self-evident propositions, to the certain de- 
struction of their own darling system, let them take the responsibility. 
The course we propose, and to which, if they will not of themselves 
adopt it, we mean to drive, by the frown of an indignant world,—not 
the South, but its tyrants,—is perfectly safe, will cost nothing but 
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a return to humanity, will clothe mountains and valizys and plains 
with tenfold fruitfulness, and will make the union everlasting and 
glorious. 

Let it not be said that we are setting our profane feet upon the sen- 
timent of patriotism. We reverence the lofty conception which an 
American (who has the happiness to be born free) drinks in with his 
mother’s milk--the conception of a broad sunny land, full of vines and 
fig trees, that shade none but their owners—-a land that opens her bo- 
som to the poor and oppressed of every clime—a land where there is 
no majesty but the majesty of law—a land where the rulers serve the 
people, and not the people the rulers—a land where the soul is free— 
where God is not shut out from men by self-constituted vicegerents— 
where truth is not embargoed, and pardon and eternal life sold out to 
unwilling buyers—a land where honesty leads to honor, and industry 
to wealth, and falsehood, cunning, and crime, always towards punish- 
ment. But alas! this bright conception isa dream! It is not what 
our country is, but only what she would be but for SLAVERY! 
The fair verdure that won our young hearts, and bound them to our 
mother soil, is the verdure of the heaving voleang. ‘The sooner we 
see our danger, the greater our chance of salvation. We have loved 
to think of our country’s stars and stripes waving over every harbor 
of the world, telling, as they shone among the dark signals of arbitrary 
power, the story of a free people. With what an air of conscious 
dignity have our noble-hearted sailors looked up tu that proud ensign 
as it floated freely among the flags of the Czar and the Sultan, as they 
have mingled with and pitied the serfs on the wharves of St. Peters- 
burgh and Constantinople! But itis allover. The secret is out. It 
is time the flag were hauled down, It has become the badge of our 
shame. There is not a foreign port on the face of this terraqueous 
globe, where an American dare look up to that flag and say, “There, 
there is a banner which floats over none but freemen.” No. Such an 
assertion would make him a laughing stock even in poor tyrant- 
ridden Portugal. ‘There floats not a flag, from the states of Bar- 
bary up to the top of the Holy Alliance, that covers so much and such 
mean outrage upon human nature as ours. We may rant about it on 
the fourth of July as we will, the bauble had better be tucked out of 
sight,—as it streams over our cargoes of cotton, all across the Atlantic, 
every foreigner reads on it, PLUNDER! ‘Talk about our country’s 


being “ the only home of Freedom,” “ the last hope of the world,”— 
fudge! 
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Is Freedom’s home built only where 
The laborer wears an iron fetter? 

Are her’s the sons that do not dare 
To teach or learn a printed letter ? 

Are they her champions, whose swords 
Are pledged to aid the tyrant’s halter? 

ho plead for wrong with pious words, 

Are they the priests at Veelante altar? 





The freest land beneath the sun— 
Is it where FEAR to labor urges ? 
The happiest land—is it the one 
Where drip the slave-impelling scourges? 
And is the home of Liberty 
Where millions may not even lisp her 
Sweet name? or where the good and “free” 
Must speak of slavery in a whisper? 


Then may our land in justice claim 
To be Dame F'reedom’s special dwelling— 
There, counting lashes, sits the dame, 
And here, the tyrants’ votes a telling! 
“With slavery, oh! don’t try to cope!” 
We're begg’d by sages who would warn one 
From dashing down “the world’s last hope ”— 
The last !—and truly a forlorn one! 


We trow the world must hope in vain 
From men who make a constant barter 
Of human hopes,-—who Freedom chain 
In spite of Freedom’s broadest charter— 
From men, who, grasping after gai 
Cry, “freemen, do not rashly meddle, 
Sone abstract truth is truth insane— 
*T will spoil our glorious chance to—peddle.” 


No! Freedom’s home is only built 
Where men are as their Maker made men; 
Where punishment is saved for guilt, 
And crime is all that can degrade men :— 
That home be ours, though tyrants should, 
In madness, dare from us to sunder, 
We'll take our chances with the good, 
And let their throats and cannon thunder. 

















